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Shorthand d Taught 137 A. D. 


Sa a few days 
A ago, dug up at El Hibeh, one 

hundred miles south of Cairo, 
papyri buried since the second century. 
The bulk of the documents from one 
mound consisted of a collection of say- 
ings of Jesus. 

A valuable find was made in papyri, 
written in Latin, giving the text of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and an epitome 
ot Livy’s six lost books. This, with 
other papyri, covering the period of 150 
B. C. to 137 A. D., threw much new and 
valuable information on the history of 
the world and marked the recovery of 
hitherto lost classical literature of Egypt. 

A quaint instance of the business 
methods in vogue in A. D. 137 is shown 
in the discovery of an amusing con- 
tract whereby a slave boy was to be 
t.aght shorthand for 120 drachmae. 
The payment was arranged on a thor- 
oughly businesslike basis, 40 drachmae 
down, 40 on satisfactory evidence of 
progress, and 40 on the attainment of 
proficiency. 


The Indispensable Person 


E frequently hear of the indis- 
W pensable person, and just as fre- 
quently you will find that his in- 


dispensability lies entirely in his own 
mind. 

In the train, the other morning, we 
overheard part of the conversation be- 
tween two prosperous looking business 
men, who sat opposite to us. One of 
them said, “I see that B is no longer 
with you, how is that?” 

“Oh,” replied the other, “he was in- 
dispensable to me, and so I let him go,” 
with great stress on the word “indis- 
pensable.” 

The other man laughed and said: 
“Well, I guess you are right. He was 


getting chesty—thought he knew it all.” 

To the thoughtful worker, there is a 
whole world of significance in this inci- 
dent. In our shorthand magazines no 
phrase is more overworked than “make 
yourself indispensable to your em- 
ployer.” The purpose of these articles, 
to stimulate a desire to become master 
of one’s business, is laudable, but we 
have seen so many stenographers fail 
through overestimating their own im- 
portance, that we feel that a word of 
caution is necessary. No one in this 
world is indispensable, and nothing is 
so likely to work to the disadvantage 
of an employe, as the belief on the part 
of an employer that the employe con- 
siders himself all-important. In _ this 
world of atoms no one is indispensable. 
Lincoln died, and the republic lived; 
McKinley died, and the machinery of 
state went on as before. And if the loss 
of such men—men who have reached 
the greatest executive office in the 
world—caused so little disturbance, of 
how little importance would be the loss 
of a stenographer or office assistant to 
any well conducted business concern! 
Very often we hear young people, after 
a few months’ experience in an office, 

“Oh, I’m getting on splendidly in 
my position—they couldn’t do without 
me now,” and in this cheerful belief 
they feel free to take advantage and be- 
come careless, until some day they have 
a rude awakening. 

It is a dangerous belief to think you 
are indispensable. Your judgment may 
lead you to believe that your work in a 
particular line is better than that of any 
of your co-workers, but there is always 
the chance that your field of vision and 
comparison is limited. It is always pos- 
sible to find someong to fill the niche that 
vou have occupied, but this should not 
deter you in any degree from making 
yourself so complete a master of your 
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work —and expanding into contiguous 
territory —that it would be difficult for 
your employer to put someone into your 
place who could instantly keep the ma- 
chine going without serious incon- 
venience. If you can do this diplo- 
matically and tactfully—but always by 
virtue of actual accomplishments—and 
arouse in Ais mind the conviction that 
you are indispensable, you have made 
secure your chances for advancement 
with him. But you have done more for 
yourself—if you have become master of 
your work. You have strengthened your- 
self to work for yourself; you have 
made accomplishments for tomorrow 
easy that would have been impossible 
the day before. And so by multiplying 
your capacities and increasing your use- 
fulness you may not only become indis- 
pensable—as “indispensable” as a human 
being may become—to your present em- 
ployer, but to the world. The mistake 
usually lies in making yourself the judge 
of your indispensability. 


Results of Competitions 


FTER a careful consideration of 
m\ the papers, the following awards 
have been made: 


Phrase Letters 


The prize of $5 is awarded to John 
H. Caywood, Fremont, Neb., and the 
second prize of $3 is awarded to Miss 
Harriet P. Guild, Sedalia, Mo. Excel- 
lent papers were received from Miss G. 
Leetham, Ottawa, Ont., and V. R. Cur- 
rie, Cleburne, Tex. 


Selection of Business Letters 


The prize of $5 is awarded to Mr. 
E. R. Phillips (will Mr. Phillips kindly 
send us his address). Excellent papers 
were received from F. E. Cullen, Cle- 
burne, Tex.; W. W. Sproul, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; Miss Mary Anderson, Ra- 
cine, Wis., and Miss Josie M. Sherrard, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 


Lists of Words and Phrases 


Medical or Drugs: The prize of $3 
awarded to Miss Bessie B. Burroughs, 
stenographer to Massachusetts Board of 
Registration in Pharmacy, Boston, Mass, 
An excellent paper was received from 
Mr. Robert Watson, Lowell, Mass. 

Insurance: The prize of $3 was 
awarded to Mr. W. P. Steinhaeuser, 
Reading, Pa. 


As only one paper was received in 
the railroad competition—and that from 
Mr. Steinhaeuser—who won the insur- 
ance competition—the prize of $3 was 
awarded to Miss Grace K. Dame, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who sent the best selection 
of general letters. 

Each competitor whose name is men- 
tioned as having sent a creditable paper 
will receive an autograph copy of our 
new reading book, “Letters of a Self- 
Made Merchant to His Son,” when it 
makes its appearance. 


Bird’s-Eye Reviews 


JHE necessity for frequent and 
T thorough reviews of the text- 

book has been the subject of sev- 
eral editorials in these columns. But 
we wish in this one to treat the sub- 
ject from a point of view that may 
not have occurred to the student. 
Have you ever stopped to consider 
what can be done in a minute? What 
momentous happenings are possible in 
so short a time? In this brief period 
of time—or less—events may occur 
that will change the whole course of 
one’s life. These are the precious lit- 
tle atoms of time which go to make up 
life, and yet, what profligate waste is 
made of them by the unthinking. 

If you ever looked about you with 
eyes wide awake, how often during 
the day could you find a minute here 
or a few there, in the performance of 
your work, which apparently cannot be 
utilized? You would doubtless find 
a good many. We suggest, for one 
thing, that you utilize them in taking a 
bird’s-eye view of your shorthand prin- 
ciples, or, for another, in doing what- 
ever is most needful for yourself. 

Merely read over two or three para- 
graphs with your mind concentrated. 
Do this systematically. You will be 
surprised and gratified in a short while 
at how much you can accomplish in a 
minute. From the frequent, thoughtful 
reading of the principles, they will be- 
come a part of you, and you will un- 
consciously -apply them in your work. 
The material gain is obvious. The ad- 
vantage to you, however, will not end 
there. You will acquire a capacity for 
concentrating your mind and a facility 
in systematizing your work that will be 
- incalculable benefit to you all through 
life. 

We do not doubt that every student 
lulls himself into a sort of lethargic 
content with the thought that “some 
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time, when I have time, I will take 
a thorough review,” and we are just 
as certain that that time never comes. 
There is but one time to do a thing— 
Now; the psychological moment ar- 


rives whenever the thought crystallizes. 


How to Help 


[WSIE receive many pleasant and en- 
couraging letters from readers of 

this magazine expressing appre- 
ciation of the work we are doing, and 
assuring us of their good-will and co- 
operation. These letters do us a world 
of good. For years we have been fight- 
ing a battle for advancement in short- 
hand and for the removal of the burdens 
on the shorthand student and writer. To 
learn that’ our work is understood and 
appreciated by those for whom we have 
labored, is a great source of satisfac- 
tion. 

As some of our readers have asked 
us how they can help the good wor 
along, we make a few suggestions: 

Bring the Writer to the attention of 
your friends who are interested in short- 
hand and typewriting. Tell them it 
costs less than one cent a week. 

Start a club of. subscriptions among 
your friends or classmates. Rates for 
clubs wili be sent on application. 

Read the advertisements carefully, and 
when writing to advertisers mention the 
Writer. 

Send us from time to time an item 
of news that wjll be of interest to our 
readers. 

When you have a letter dictated to 
you that would make a good plate of 
shorthand in the magazine, send us a 
carbon copy of it, striking out names 
and addresses, if necessary. 


A Great Report 


HE report of the Grand Rapids 
T convention of the G. S. A., which 

appeared in the TyPewrRITER AND 
PHONOGRAPHIC Wortp from August to 
November inclusive, occupied 104 pages, 
and was illustrated by photographs of 
seventeen of the teachers who took part 
in the proceedings. The Wortp cer- 
tainly merits the cordial support of 


every member of the association and 
every progressive writer and teacher of 
shorthand for its enterprise and for its 
obvious desire to serve to the fullest the 
interests of the profession of which it 
is the leading exponent. 


The Chicago Party 


HE Chicago party to the conven- 
a tion of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation in Cincin- 
nati will leave Chicago Sunday evening, 
Dec. 27, at 9 o'clock, arriving in Cin- 
cinnati at 7:40 Monday morning. This 
will give the members of the party plenty 
of time to find rooms and become ac- 
quainted with their surroundings be- 
fore the convention opens. The Monon 
Route has promised to place a special 
car at the disposal of the party. All 
those who are going to the convention 
from Chicago and vicinity would do well 
to join the party and travel in con- 
genial company. 


We regret to announce that Miss 
Pearl A. Power, who has been con- 
nected with the publishing office of this 
magazine for nearly three years, has 
been obliged to relinquish her work and 
return to her home in Cincinnati on 
account of the illness of her father. It 
was with great reluctance that we parted 
with the services of Miss Power, but we 
are glad to be in a position to announce 
that she will continue to edit the Learn- 
ers’ Department, to write many of the 
shorthand plates and in other ways to 
keep in touch with the work in which 
she has beea so prominent and helpful 
in the past three years. 

All aboard for Cincinnati. 

a a 

Mr. Bartlett deserves some bouquets 
for the splendid work he is doing to 
make the Federation meeting a success. 

* . a 


Just to remind you: THe TyPewriTer 
AND PHONOGRAPHIC WorLD can now be 
clubbed with the Grecc Writer for one 
dollar a year. ‘ 

An insulting or threatening letter does 
not require an answer. This is for the 
information of a certain reporter who 
wrote us recently. 

* ¢ 

A remarkable amount of interest is be- 
ing taken in the convention of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers’ Federation. 
Our correspondence with school pro- 
prietors and teachers indicates that there 
will be an exceptionally large attend- 
ance. We are looking forward to meet- 
ing a large number of our friends at the 
convention. 
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To Young Men Beginning Business--G. B. Cortelyou 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Typpewriting Department 


Conducted by A. RoSENBERGER, 1214 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





Letter Writing—No. 2 


WWANY a coveted position is lost 
because the applicant was either 
ignorant of the conventional 

forms of letter- writing or careless in 
their application, the result being the 
same in either case. 

To the beginner, the arrangement of 
the parts of a letter, together with their 
correct punctuation, may seem items too 
trivial to require special attention; but 
we would admonish all thus minded to 
beware of such thoughts, for by these 
apparently small and, to some, seemingly 
insignificant things do strangers, especi- 
ally business men, judge us. It is a well 
accepted truism that he who is careful 
in small matters may be trusted with 
those of greater importance; but he 
who is careless in things called trifling 
will be untrustworthy in that which is 
of greater moment. Therefore, we say, 
do not despise even the trifles (?) in 
the mechanical production of a letter. 

In this article we shall consider only 
the parts that precede the “body” of 
the letter, the first of which is the 


HEADING, 


its position, items and punctuation. 

As to position, the heading should pr 
extend much, if any, to the left of “ 
of the typewriter scale, and, ae. 
is a line by itself. If too long to come 
within the limits indicated, write the 
heading in two lines. (See yg 

The items mentioned in the heading 
should consist of the name of the city 
or town where the letter is written, the 
name of the state, and the name of the 
month and date of writing. In addition 
to the above, the writer should be very 
particular to give his street address, 
or postoffice box number to which he 
wishes his mail directed. Attention to 
the last suggestion will often save vex- 
atious delays, and, possibly, financial 
loss. 

The punctuation of the heading is a 
simple matter, and anyone who will give 
our examples careful studv need not 
err in this portion of his letters here- 


aft.:. THE ADDRESS ; 


usually consists of two parts, viz., the 
name of the party addressed, which con- 


stitutes the first line; and the name of 
the city and the state in which he lives, 
which are generally written as a sec- 
ond line. Occasionally the address con- 
sists of three lines, an illustration of 
which may be found in “B”. In regard 
to the position of the second line, usage 
is not altogether uniform, but our pref- 
erence is as given in our illustrations. 
The punctuation of the address is sim- 
ple, and should be easily mastered from 
our examples, being mechanical in its 
application. 

>uch expressions as Sir, Dear Sir, 
Gentlemen, etc., are termed the 

COMPLIMENTARY ADDRESS, 
and should constitute a line immedi- 
ately following the address and one line 
below it, beginning at the left-hand mar- 
gin. The relation existing between the 
address and the complimentary address 
is also shown in “B”. 

The student who is not conversant 
with the correct method of arranging 
and punctuating the parts of a letter 
treated in this article, should copy the 
illustrations until thoroughly familiar 
with every detail thereof. Should any- 
one find anything not clear to him, if 
he will write us we will try to explain 
more fully. 

Note (a).—Figures written within 
parentheses in “(A)” and “(B)” indi- 
cate the point on the typewriter scale 
where the respective lines should be- 
gin, but are no part of the letter proper. 

Note (b).—Of course, where the 
name of the city and state are printed on 
the letter-head, all the typist has to do 
is to fill in the date, being careful to 
write it on a line with the printed mat- 
ter—not a little above or below the lat- 
ter, but just even with it. 


A few days since, we were the recipi- 
ents of some twenty pages of unusually 
well written typewriter work, executed 
by this year’s pupils of the Queen City 
Business Colleze, Hastings, Neb. Here- 
tof8re we have received several lots 
of typing for criticism from the students 
of the above school, and at all times 
have been impressed with the fact that 
their teacher, Miss Corey, is doing un- 
usually thorough work in her department. 
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(A) Illustrations of arrangement and punctuation of the heading of a letter: 


(30) 1316 East 23d Street, 
(35) Kansas City, Mo., Jane 1, 1904. 


(30) Iola, Allen Co., Kas., 11/26/'03. 


(35) Durand, Buffalo Co., Wis., 
(50) March 18, 1903. 


(40) Salem, Neb., Dec. 4, 1903. 


(B) Arrangement and punctuation of several styles of address and compli- 
mentary address: 


(0) Mr. Dwight L. Chase, 
(10) Springfield, Ind. 
(0) Dear Sir.- 
(6) Replying to your esteemed favor, etc. 


(0) A. Cook, Esqe, 
(10) Pepin, N. D. 
(O) My dear Sir: 
(6) Will you kindly inform me, etc. 


(O) James R. Young, D. D., LL. De, 
(10) 1817 Adams St., Boston, Mass. 
(O) Reverend Sir: 
(5) In reply to yours of 3d inst., etc. 


(O) Messrs. H. B. Griggs & Co., 
(10) 2703 Independence Ave., 
(20) Los Angeles, Cal. 
(O) Gentlemen: 
(5) Herewith we enclose N. Y. draft, etc. 


(0) Hon. Jas. T. Nelson, M. C., 
(10) Washington, D. C. 
(O) Sir: 
(5) I have the honor, etc. 
(0) Miss Naomi K. Stevens, 
(10) Red Oaks, Ala. 
(O) Dear Miss: 
(5) Having been informed that you, etc, 


Note (a) All numbers in the above illustrations are given only to indicate’ 
where each line should begin. They are no part of the letter and should be omitted 
in letter writing. 

Note (b) For the sake of convenience, where the headings have to be written 
in full, it is well to start them on a multiple of 5 or 10 of the typewriter scale. 
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We shall not attempt to indite a holi- 
day oration, but would wish our readers 
—one and all—a joyous Christmas and 
a happy, prosperous New Year. We 
also desire to return our sincere thanks 
of gratitude to those who have helped 
and cheered us, both by word and deed, 
during the past year, in our effort to 
be of service to those just starting 
forth on “life’s tempestuous sea.” 


Interesting Figures 


E at once “plead guilty” to the 
W fact that possibly the few lines 
that follow do not bear directly 
on the subject of typewriting; but we 
do claim there are many other things 
that enter into the life of a typist, be- 
sides typing, that are necessary to a 
successful issue, and that of which we 
are about to speak should certainly 
interest every aspiring youth. ; 

Our readers will please keep in mind 
that we are now writing for those am- 
bitious young men and young women 
who are just starting out on their ca- 
reer; and, with that end in view, we 
would ask such to consider for a few 
moments the importance of the accom- 
panying statements, and then let each 
ask himself or herself the following 
question: What is my relation to any 
or all of the statistics just read? 

The savings deposits in the United States 
exceed $2,500,000,000, divided among 6,000,- 
000 depositors. As there are 6,800,000 fam- 
ilies (53 per cent of the whole number) in 
the United States living on the incomes of 
less than $600 a year, and as this class of 
people form the largest portion of savings 
depositors, it is evident that all can save if 
they will. 

Saving teaches the value of money; how to 
have money at work earning something; the 
use and value of a bank account; how to spend 
money and get “value received”; the folly 
of throwing money away at the expense of the 
mind and body, and how ,to prepare for ad- 
versity and a “rainy day.” 

At this point, we imagine we hear 
many saying, “That is all well enough 
for those getting good salaries, but I 
can’t save a penny from my $5 or $8 a 
week.” Can’t you? Stop a moment and 
see if you cannot recall where you spent 
10 cents, possibly several times 10 cents, 
the past week unnecessarily. For the 
most of us, if there is to be any saving 
for a “rainy day,” and that time is 


sure to come sooner or later to each 
one, it must be done by denying our- 
selves in small things; and not, as a rule, 
by economizing in the larger items of 
our expenditures. 


Again we wish to quote: 

The following table shows what a 
small amount, saved each day and prop- 
erly deposited, will have accumulated 
at the end of five years: 


Per day for Amount Interest Total 
five years. Deposited. Earned. Amount. 


$.10 $ 18250 $14.37 $ 106.87 
.25 456.25 35-93 492.18 
.50 912.50 71.87 984.37 
1.00 1,825.00 143-74 1,968.74 
We here leave the moralizing to 
others, but would remark, in closing, 
that we shall feel we have accomplished 
our present mission if, by the above 
thoughts, any of our readers shall be 
brought to resolve that, from this on, 
they will lay aside from their earnings 
at least five or ten cents daily as a fund 
for future investment or needs. 





Typewriting Contests 

At the Annual Telegraphers’ Tourna- 
ment in Philadelphia there was an in- 
teresting contest in typewriting. The 
contests in all classes were subordinate 
in interest to the one for the All-Around 
Championship of the World. The cham- 
pionship in this class carries with it the 
Carnegie medal, value $400, and a cash 
prize of $300 to the winner; and also a 
cash prize of $150 to the second man. 
In this class the Remington made a 
clean sweep, both prizes being captured 
on the Remington machine. The win- 
ner, who thus becomes the world’s 
champion for the coming year, was Mr. 
W. M. Gibson of New York, and the 
winner of the second prize was Mr. E. 
E. Bruckner of Chicago. 


Smith-Premier Progress 

The Smith-Premier Typewriter Com- 
pany’s new building at Syracuse, New 
York, is rapidly nearing completion. 
The steam is now in the new boilers, 
and the entire building is perfectly 
heated, making it possible for the work- 
men to remain in the building; also to 
commence the moving of machinery, 
which it was not safe to do with ab- 
sence of heat. Some of the machinery 
in the tool making department, has 
been transferred to the third floor of 
the new building, and is in operation 
there. 


Mr. Edward Bok, editor of the La- 
dies’ Home Journal, was formerly a 
stenographer. 
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Some Pointers About Getting Up Speed 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by Joun R. Greca. 


Conducted by Miss PEARL A. Power, 57 Washington Street, Chicago, 
to whom all communications solatiog, to this 
department should be addre. 





For Your Bright New Year 


FWRLRITE it on your heart, that each 
W day is the best day of the year.” 
Lv Vv} Three hundred and sixty-five 


days are a great many but we are only 
required to live one at a time. Do you 
not think, although New Year resolu- 
tions are seldom carried out, that we 
could all try to prove faithful to one 
little resolve the coming year, one both 
pleasant and simple to fulfill? Let this 
be our resolve, then: to do perfect work 
each day; to invest our daily duties with 
personal interest, and discharge them 
with accuracy and enthusiasm. For a 
short time only will this seem a task— 
it will soon become a habit, and a good 
one. 

“Have you had a kindness shown? 

Pass it on. 
*Twas not meant for you alone, 
Pass it on. 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it wipe another’s tears, 

Till in heaven the deed appears, 


Pass it on.” 
Tenth Lesson 
Par. 126-7: The “pure diphthongs” 
are four in number—U, Ow, Oi, I—and 
were studied first. In these, as in the 
combinations in Pars. 70, 71, 72, all the 


sounds are represented. In other vowel 
combinations, however, such as those in 
Pars. 126-7, for the advanced student, it 
is unnectssary to indicate all the sounds. 

Par. 128: Words under this rule can- 
not be misread, as the upward hook 
alone can be implied. A circle vowel oc- 
curring between K and M would be in- 
serted to avoid the angle, and the down- 
ward hook would be as easily inserted 
as omitted, there being one angle either 
way. In some words, like “benumb,” 
it is allowable to insert the hook because 
it saves an angle, and is more easily 
executed than the “jog in the line.” 

Par. 129 is of very common applica- 
tion. Good examples are—repentant, re- 
sent, habit, abbots, crop. 

Par. 130: In practicing this exercise 


compare the length of your strokes with 
those in the manual, and correct all de- 


fects in size of characters as you make 
successive copies. This kind of criticism 
will gradually perfect your shorthand. 

Par 131, like Par. 70, shows that the 
distinguishing marks, when necessary at 
all, are very important. It would be well 
at this point to review the sounds in 
each group. 

Par. 132: Note that the dot for A 
is on the line, not above it, as for H. 

Par. 133: Good examples are—Stein- 
way, Edelweiss, Quinlan, squire (circle 
on back of first curve), quaint, Atwood, 
quad, tweed, ’twill, Hartwell. 

Par. 134: “Ings” is represented by S 
to the left, for two reasons. This form 
of S would be used in writing the syl- 
lable in full, and the opposite, or 
“comma S,” similarly treated, would in- 
dicate the termination “icity, acity, 
ocity,” Par. 174. The dot is placed 
where most convenient, cither directly at 
the end, or to the right of it. 

Par. 135: Illustrations—Merrily, lus- 
tity, verily, morally, heavily, gloomily. 

Par. 136: It is necessary to call par- 
ticular attention to the distinction be- 
tween “hundred” and “million,” m being 
placed alongside for “million.” Suf- 
ficient care is seldom exercised by the 
stenographer in the writing of figures. 
If a shorthand outline is illegible, the 
context may be relied upon to some ex- 
tent, but this will not aid in deciphering 
figures. They must be written dis- 
tinctly. 


Eleventh Lesson 


An excellent means for familiarizing 
oneself with the prefixes is repeated 
reading practice. After the introduction 
has been noted, prepare the lesson by 
first reading the shorthand columns in 
the book for at least half an hour, so 
as to insure independent reading and 
impress the correct forms on your mind. 
Then make at least a dozen careful cop- 
ies of all the words in the exercise, and 
spend another half hour reading your 
own notes. When you come to an out- 
line that-is illegible, refer to the book 
and correct it at once. This will help 
to eliminate the errors in your writing, 
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and the encouraging results will repay 
you for the effort. 

The General Exercise gives ample 
practice on the prefixes. Study them 
connectedly. Analyze each word as you 
write it. Thus, common, convince, cog- 
nate, counter, show that K is used as 
a prefix to represent four syllables— 
com, con, cog, coun. Do not simply 
copy the outline in the book but study 
its relation to the principles of the les- 
son. Ask yourself why it was so writ- 
ten; what rule it illustrates. This fixes 
the outline in your mind, not mechanic- 
ally, but as an illustration of a funda-; 
mental principle. 

This is the way to learn each lesson 
well. The most simple lessons afford 
original, intelligent study. Hard study 
is encouraging, though it may seem 
tedious at first. One’s knowledge of 
the fundamental principles is strength- 
ened by constantly recalling them; at 
the same time the necessary habit of 
writing words according to rule is cul- 
tivated. The mind is being trained to 
“think out’ outlines, which is both ex- 
cellent and essential. Pupils more often 
hesitate in writing new words because 
they cannot immediately apply the prin- 
ciple, than because the hand is slow in 
executing the outline that is presented 
to the mind. 

Par 143: The application of this rule 
is not confined to positive and negative 
words alone. Let us compare the kind 
of words in which the prefix is used: 
employ, enlarge, unjust, impart, invite— 
page 73—with those in which it is not 
used: immaterial, immortal, innate, un- 
nerved, inner. 

In the latter, the prefix is followed by 
a vowel. If the prefixial sign were used 
in these words the forms would read, 
material, mortal, nerved, etc. The limi- 
tation to the use of En and E extends 
to all words where a vowel follows the 
prefix; but the positive and negative 
words necessitated the rule, as they are 
the words which would conflict. Other 
examples are: initial, inadequate, in- 
efficient, immortalize, enhance, emissary. 

Par. 144: The compound prefixes are 
formed by joining two simple prefixes, 
in Par. 141, just as the compound words 
are formed by joining two simple word- 
signs, Par. 95. The value of the pre- 
fixes is more readily apparent in the 
compounds, which occur only in long 
words. Notice the length of the words 
in Par. 144. This is the first list giving 
an adequate idea of the use of the ab- 





breviating principle in long words. The 
terminations dropped in incontestable, 
excommunicate, inexplicable, inexcus- 
able, afford brief, legible outlines for 
long words. The student can see for 
himself that these forms cannot possibly 
represent other words, and are, there- 
fore, perfectly legible. The value of the 
principle in its application to such long 
complex words—the words that seem 
hard to write—is self-evident. 

Compound prefixes: Inex, unin, 
unim, are compound prefixes ; hence the 
omission of the initial vowel. This 
renders the combinations distinctive. 

Irregular compounds: In Par. 144 
both the prefixes forming the compound 
are taken from this lesson; in Par. 145 
only one is obtained from this lesson, 
hence the term “irregular compounds.” 

Twelfth Lesson 

Par. 149 contains the general prin- 
ciple governing the formation of the 
disjoined prefixes, and, as stated in Par. 
150, when this principle is mastered it 
is an easy task to memorize the pre- 
fixes. Compare the word “insect” writ- 
ten with the prefix, according to Par. 
141, with “intersect,” page 102. The 
significance of the disjunction is appar- 
ent: the disjunction indicates tr, and 
some vowel. The table on page I1o1 is 
to be memorized as a guide in writing 
similar words. After this table has been 
learned, the remainder of the lesson can 
be readily mastered. As the vowel 
varies, and is generally unaccented, it 
cannot be given a definite sound. 

A common error is the repetition of 
the vowel in writing the remainder of 
the word. The disjunction includes the 
vowel; in “distract,” for instance, the 
prefix “distr-a” includes the A, and, 
therefore, it would be incorrect to add 
this vowel to “Kt.” The phonetic spell- 
ing in the second column of the text- 
book will no doubt prevent confusion on 
this point. 

The prefixes for Alter and Ultra are 
derived from the joined prefixes Al and 
UI in the preceding lesson. Note that 
the disjoined hooks are turned on the 
side. 

Note.—All of the disjoined prefixes 
should be written above the line. 


Our Change of Address 


As our change of address has been a 
surprise to many readers, a brief word 
of explanation seems necessary to assure 
our friends that the change has been 
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one of location only, and that our short- 
hand interests will remain the same. It 
is not without considerable regret that 
we resign the position at headquarters 
with its many friendships and bright in- 
fluences, but these will only continue to 
keep us in close touch with everything 
of importance in the shorthand world. 
We wish that every student might some 
time have the opportunity we have had 
to add the finishing touches to his 
knowledge of the system, and become 
acquainted with its author, not because 
either is absolutely necessary, but be- 
cause the experience is one both pleas- 
ant and profitable, and one not to be 
forgotten. 


Personal Appearance 


In glancing over a current issue of a 
popular shorthand monthly, we notice 
the statement of one of the editors, to 
the effect that personal appearange is, 
in his opinion, the most essential point 
in the matter of getting a position. He 
lays emphasis on the word “getting” as 
distinguished from “keeping,” the latter 
being of secondary consideration, and 
states that in the brief five or ten min- 
utes during which the applicant for a 
position is cross-examined by a pros- 
pective employer, it is absolutely neces- 
sary for him to bring as many good 
points to bear as possible. We have 
called attention to the editor’s views on 
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this subject because it is one of such 
vital interest to every young man and 
youne woman preparing for business 
duties. Personal appearance is the first 
test Which the prospective employe must 
pass. There are other applicants for 
the position and the employer is seldom 
obliged to take one who falls below the 
standard in any respect. You ask what 
is the standard? Briefly told, it calls, 
first of all, for neatness and appropriate 
dress, and, secondly, for neatness in per- 
son—clean hands, face, nails, well-ar- 
ranged hair, etc. These are details, in- 
deed, frankly told, but they cover the 
question. It may be safely said that in 





these days person.l appearance amounts ee 
to almost everything. At least in some 
phases of the stenographic profession 
merit seems to be secondary, as in the 
matter of getting a position. 

It is evident, that neatness is the key- 
note to it all. It is the foundation for 
all necessary requirements. Costly attire 
is neither expected nor appropriate in 
the case of the beginner, but neatness 
is essential; for does not the employer 
judge unconsciously of the applicant’s 
work by his appearance? Do we often 
find slovenly people who turn out neat, 
accurate work? Not very often. The 
one is the reflection of the other. As 
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an old dictation book puts it: “As we 
are, so we do.” 

Therefore, in order to get a position, 
the applicant must be neat in appear- 
ance; in order to hold it, he must be 
neat in his work—for neatness is syn- 
onymous with accuracy. Even margins 
in typewriting, neat erasures, if any, no 
finger marks on the paper, notebooks 
with the places marked by a rubber band 
or the pages cut to that point—these 
are all minor details compared with such 
important things as honesty, good judg- 
ment, etc., but they have their due weight 
with the employer. Careless habits in 
appearance of work and person in the 
schoolroom are no doubt responsible 


for many of the failures in the busi- 
ness world. In such cases the blame 
generally rests upon the teacher, whose 
standard of excellence has been lacking. 
I think a teacher owes it to a boy or 
girl to correct such faults, as_ well 
as faults in shorthand theory, and 
I know through personal experience 
with pupils after school that it 
can be done with gratifying results to 
both teacher and pupil. Two facts are 
very apparent; the responsibility of the 
teacher is great; and pupils cannot un- 
derstand while in school how every de- 
tail in work and appearance counts for 
or against him when he applies for a 
position. 
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Cuglish Department 


Conducted by FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 57 Washington St., 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





About Business Women 


USINESS women may be pos- 

sessed of a fine business sense 

and still be most domestic in 

their tastes. Because they are able to 

hold their own in business affairs is 

no reason why they can’t make biscuits, 

entertain and attract Adam et alii., have 

a fine taste in furniture and clothes, and 
even rear lovely and lovable children. 

Business women never entirely lose 
their womanliness, for most of them 
spend their evenings darning and mend- 
ing and laundering—and these are pre- 
rogatives that no man ever begrudges a 
woman. 

The trouble is, we work too hard; 
give too few hours to rest, reverie, and 
reading. We succeed: we are receiving 
a man’s salary; but we are doing his 
work plus the woman’s. There is a 
limit to human endurance, and some 
day our corporeal self will join a union 
and demand our spiritual self to work 
no more than eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four. Long live the Union! 


Why Teach English ? 
My dear Madam: 

Tell me why you teach English. I am dis- 
couraged; the results are so inadequate to the 
amount of energy, time, and study I must 
give to the work. Should the English in- 
structor be an expert? 

. Yours, with much respect, 
% & V. 


My dear Miss V: 

Remember what Martin Luther said 
about “results?” Leave them to God 
and your country; just throw your one 
little pebble into this big ocean-life and 
be sure that although you may neither 
see nor hear nor feel it, the ripple will 
be felt to the utmost bounds. 

Here are a few, a very few, reasons 
why I try to teach what I love so well 
to do myself: to talk and to write our 
virile, delightful English. I try to 
teach an English that will develop in 
my students the power of correct and 
effective oral and written expression; 
that will inspire, will urge, will lead 
them to become masters of their native 
tongue. We Americans are a cosmo- 
politan people, whose brief history has 
been one of “arms and the man,” as 


Virgil sings; and our language has more 
force than elegance, and I am trying to 
combine the two elements into a master- 
ful yet refined unit. Language is a 
means, not an end. 

I try to give my students a healthy 
liking for books and to create in them 
a habit of using them. 

There is no danger of the instructor 
having too much culture or too much 
common sense; he may have too much 
learning. An authority in English is 
often a very poor teacher; the best in- 
structor is the man who has been world- 
educated, not book-crammed. 

The test of instruction is the ultimate 
power of the pupil over himself and over 
his environment. The spoken word, the 
written word, these are familiar tools. 
The language one uses is always that 
which he hears and reads, and you and 
I make language; our culture, our eager- 
ness to develop this power in ourselves 
and in others, will measure its advance- 
ment. 

Language work should be largely 
oral. It should not be made up of set 
tasks, but should grow naturally out 
of the day’s doings, be an integral part 
of them. 

I received a fine compliment this 
month. The Chronic Complainer, who 
tests schools by sticking her sharp 
tongue into them, told a number of my 
students that my English work was 
“silly,” that I permitted the students to 
do the talking and writing; permitted 
them to criticise and to make correc- 
tions, and, in fact, all I did was to stay 
in the room and “put in” a word or 
suggestion, at rare intervals. Splendid 
commendation. I really am not half so 
good a teacher, for I still talk too much; 
but every month I mean to put more 
and more of my students at the oars 
while I keep only a hand on the rudder. 

Just keep your English “Reliance” 
from calms, do not fear the storms; 
keep your crew eager, watchful, earnest, 
and determined to succeed, and the re- 
sults—never mind the results; they are 
sure to repay the world if the teacher 
should prove a vicarious sacrifice. 
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Correlation 


Dear Madam: 

Is the English you teach practiced in the 
other departments, especially in the steno- 
graphic and typewriting departments? 

Very truly yours, 
ww. & fF 


Yes. Each teacher in our school 
teaches English. Our departments are 
interdependent. We do not live a di- 
vided social or educational existence, 
but are bound together in the holy bonds 
of—correlation. Apropos of your ques- 
tion I submit the following extracts 
from a paper read before the National 
Educational Association, July, 1903, by 
Mr. W. H. Wagner, instructor of 
Stenography and Typewriting, Com- 
mercial High School, Los Angeles, Cal. : 


The intimate relations existing between the 
study of stenography and that of English 
make these subjects mutually helpful in the 
course. To pursue a course in stenography 
without a good knowledge of English 1s like 
building a house upon the sand. Learning 
stenography is a study of English from the 
practical side, giving the student specific, 
utilitarian training in his mother tongue. The 
study of stenography drills the pupil in the 
groundwork of English; it emphasizes thor- 
oughness in the technique and lays a_ sub- 
stantial foundation upon which to build a 
superstructure. The student works at his 
English seriously; he gets down to the 
bottom; he learns the reason for doing things; 
he gets the true meaning of words, the re- 
lation of the phrase, or the clause, to other 
parts of the sentence, their interdependence, 
and their force; he comprehends construc- 
tion, becomes familiar with the use of syn- 
onyms and the relations existing between 
the derivative words and their roots; he 
studies the sequence of ideas, the develop- 
ment of thought; he corrects, transposes, 
separates, and reconstructs—in a measure he 
creates. The process of working out the 
thought involved in brief, often imperfect, 
shorthand notes, turning spoken thought thus 
recorded back into faultless English and cor- 
rect print, is an exercise which gives a dis- 
cipline of the greatest value, a practical com- 
mand of his mother tongue which can be 
gotten in no other way. e studies English 
strenuously, and studies hardest that which 
is of most importance. The idea is assimilated 
in the mind, comprehended in all its rela- 
tions, and the thought rewoven and expressed 
in studied style. The work becomes inter- 
esting to the pupil, it increases his vocabu- 
lary, enriches his mind, cultivates original 
thought, exercises the power of expression, 
and develops the imagination. 


Graduates of our high schools show woeful 
lack of knowledge of the common branches, 
particularly orthography, English grammar and 
composition, and, worse than all else, the 
great majority are untrained in careful and 
methodical habits of work. These facts are 
recognized by all business men who have 
undertaken to employ high school boys and 
girls in any clerical work. The tendency to 


make the high school simply a school to pre- 
pare boys and girls for college is largely due - 
to the practical failure of high school teach- 
ing. 


In an examination recently given for the 
selection of eight young men for cadetships 
at West Point and Annapolis, the applicants 
were all graduates of high schools and were 
chosen with special reference to their good 
standing as pupils. Every one of the eight 
were rejected, however, for lack of thorough- 
ness in the elementary English branches. 
It indicates that not enough attention is paid 
to the educational foundation and too much 
to the superstructure, pupils being rushed 
through the grammar schools without proper 
elementary training. 

* .* * 

Concentration is highly disciplinary; it is 
the first element of thoroughness which is 
the golden key to success. Our technical 
schools afford excellent discipline, because 
in them the student pursues subjects which, 
from their utilitarian nature, develop concen- 
tration. The man who concentrates, who has 
a purpose in life, is the man who succeeds, 
while he who has no definite aim scatters his 
forces, misdirects his power, wastes his en- 
ergy, becomes shiftless, loses his ambition, 
and drifts through life unable to anchor. 
Life with him is a failure. Concentration 
develops power, strengthens individuality, and 
inspires self-confidence; it tends to create a 
fixedness of purpose and the desire to pur- 
sue it. 

* .* . 

The stenographer must think; he cannot be 
mechanical and _ succeed. When _transcrib- 
ing shorthand notes there is the greatest neces- 
sity for thinking; bad sentences must be re- 
constructed, errors in grammar corrected. 
historical facts looked up, literary quotations 
corroborated. The stenographer who tran- 
scribes his notes well uses intelligence; he 
comprehends the subject; he uses good judg- 
ment. He learns to discern, compare, adjust— 
he learns to think. It teaches him to exer- 
cise his individuality, to use his own power; 
he must be himself and not somebody else 
in thought and action. 


Try and 

“Have you been to the country this 
summer?” “No; but I will try and go 
next week.” The second speaker in- 
tends to convey the idea that it is his 
purpose to go if nothing occurs to pre- 
vent, but his going is still a matter of 
uncertainty. His statement, however, 
when properly interpreted, means that 
he not only will try, but that he posi- 
tively will go. 

“Try and finish that work today.” 
Here the purpose is not to command 
that the work shall be finished, but that 
the trial shall be made. As the sentence 
stands, two distinct commands are given, 
first, that the trial shall be made, and, 
second, that the work must be com- 
pleted. The sentence should read, “Try 
to finish that work today.” 

Use to instead of and in such ex- 
pressions as “Try and make it convenient 
to come,” “Try and do your work prop- 
erly,” “Try and think of your lessons,” 
“try and go and see our sick neighbor.” 
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Oliver Twist Wants More Punctuation 
Paragraphs 

Here is one: A full stop should be 
placed inside, not outside, the brackets. 
(The term “brackets” is used for the 
curved and for the square brackets, 
“Parenthesis” can then be kept to its 
proper use, as the name for the words 
themselves which form the break in the 
sentence. ) 


How Are You Going to Serve Them? 


(rieard in school)—We are going to 
have my cousins for dinner Christmas. 


From the Professor 


Whereas the imports of this article from 
Ilawaii to the United States had _ reached 
enormous proportions prior to the McKinley 
tariff, they had fell of in a marked way 
— the life of that act. 

—From one a by Laurence 
Laughlin, professor of political economy in 
the University of Chicago, and H. Parker 
Willis, Ph. D., professor of economics and 
political science in Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. (The italics are mine.) 


Pointers 

The value of a comma is appreciated 
by comparatively few persons. 

Not long ago a man lost $45,000 on 
account of the omission of a comma in 
a will. 

The typist student should make a 
special study of punctuation—the comma 
in particular. 

When writing out your shorthand 
notes, see to it that the transcript makes 
sense, otherwise it is of no value. 

Here are a few examples on non- 
sensical transcribing that have come 
under our observation lately: “Making 
the paper as practical and healthful 
(helpful) as possible;” “I am purport- 
ing (preparing) an article,” etc. 

If the notes do not make sense, do 
not write them out, saying “That’s the 
way they were dictated,” but go to the 
dictator at once and find out what he 
said. The probabilities are that the dic- 
tation made sense, but the stenograpner, 
in his hurry or carelessness, did not 
write it correctly. 

* . 

H. L: C.: Your criticism will be 
answered in the January Writer. Too 
late for this number. 


We note with pleasure the large in- 
crease to the subscriptions of this maga- 
zine received from England, South Af- 
rica and New Zealand in the past six 
months. 


Methods of Teaching 


BY ALLAN E. HERRICK, MANCHESTER, N. H. 


[We select the following paragraphs from 
an interesting article on this subject from 
the pen of Mr. Allan E. Herrick, principal 
of the commercial department of the Man- 
chester (N. H.) High School.—Eprror.] 


EEP your pupils busy. There is 
K the secret of success. Show them 
that you really enjoy teaching, 


that you thoroughly believe in the sys- 
tem you teach, and that you have a 
genuine pleasure in their individual ad- 
vancement. 

Keep the room in neat condition and 
inspect pupils’ desks often. Insist upon 
neat, careful, painstaking work when 
shorthand outlines are written. Go 
along and pick up a neatly written sheet 
of notes, and then call the attention of 
the class to them. Say all the pleasant, 
encouraging things you can. 

In teaching word-signs I take a few, 
say a column, and write them on the 
blackboard, giving a full explanation 
of each one as I write it. Then I rub 
them all out and have each pupil turn 
his paper over and rewrite from dicta- 
tion. I find this gives the pupil confi- 
dence. 

In teaching phrase writing it is an 
excellent plan to take one word of the 
phrase and write it on the board, re- 
quiring the pupils to make a speed and 
penmanship exercise of it. Then take 
each consecutive word of the phrase in 
the same way, finally taking the complete 
phrase. 

Another interesting and profitable way 
to teach phrasing, especially after the 
pupil is somewhat advanced in the art, 
is to write a business letter on the board 
and circle the phrase forms with red 
chalk,’ requiring the pupils to make a 
list from the board. Then drill on these 
phrases, having the pupil copy the list 
for home study, and review next day. 


We are glad to see our old favorite, 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen, repre- 
sented in our advertising pages. 


I cannot remain idle. Ever since I 
was a child I have had this feeling. 
Time means everything. If you cannot 
do a thing here, do it elsewhere. An 
hour saved is an hour gained, and in 
that hour gained may be accomplished 
the one thing you have been striving 
for—G. Marconi. 
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Lessons tn Shorthand penmanship 


By Geo. S. McCiure, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Copyright, 1903, by JoHn R. Grecc. 





within your power ; but you must work hard and patiently. The one thing 
= that is more important than anything else is a thorough working knowledge 
of the principles of the system. Don’t imagine that as soon as you begin dictation 
your study of the principles is at an end. 
Before beginning practice on this lesson, I want you to read once more Mr. 
Kelley’s inspiring and instructive article in the November number. It is worth 
reading every day for a month. 
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Plate XII.—Practice the exercises at the beginning of each line before you try 
the combinations. These forms are not difficult, but are often made incorrectly. 
Don’t forget to keep the wrist and ball of the hand off the paper. Let the hand 
glide on the finger nails or knuckles. 

Plate XIII. —This is another group of combinations that require careful study, 
but they are not difficult if you write them with the correct movement. There 
should be no angles in the joinings in groups 7, 9 and 11. 

Plate XIV.—This plate contains a variety of joinings and will take a good deal 
of time. Practice each one separately until it is mastered. Study closely the 
shape of the vowels in each word. 

Plate XV.—It requires quite a little practice to get the proper swing in the 
combination given in this plate. It gave me considerable trouble, possibly because 
I had previously written a geometrical system, and I have practiced for hours at a 
time on such words as ‘‘fair,’’ ‘‘feel,’’ ‘‘vary,’’ etc. Watch the direction in which 
‘7’ and ‘‘r’’ cross ‘‘f’’ and ‘‘v.’’ 
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I would like to have all who are practicing these lessons send me their best 











work on lines 2 and 3 of plate 15 especially. In many of these outlines I can help 
you very much more if I see some of your work. Don’t be afraid to ask 
questions. (To be continued ) 
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Personal Notes 


Mr. Charles M. Miller, proprietor of 
the Miller School of Business, New 
York City, has recently returned from 
a trip to Europe. 

x* * * 


Mrs. Frances Effinger-Raymond, au- 
thor of “Progressive Studies in Eng- 
lish,” and one of the associate editors 
of this magazine, has been selected to 
make the response on behalf of the 
ladies to the address of welcome at the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Fed- 
eration. 

* * * 

Mr. J. Clifford Kennedy is now in 
charge of the Chicago office of the 
Underwood Typewriter Company. We 
were glad to hear his familiar voice 
over the telephone this morning. Mr. 
Kennedy is a welcome addition to “the 
center of the shorthand and typewriting 
world,” as Brown & Holland’s Short- 
hand News used to describe Chicago. 


* * * 


Last month we received an announce- 
ment that Mr. Robert T. Bowle, for- 
merly one of our students, and after- 
wards a successful teacher of short- 
hand, now and always a dear personal 
friend ot ours, had gone into the adver- 


tising business in London, England. Mr. 
Bowle represents many important con- 
cerns doing an immense advertising 
business. Good luck to you, Bob! Let 
us hear from you now and then, as of 
old. ** * 


Our old student and friend, Mr. S. 
P. Gerson, has resigned his position 
as reporter for the Chicago American 
to act as press representative of the 
new Garrick theater, Chicago. Mr. Ger- 
son was a brilliant student and an ac- 
complished reporter. When President 
Roosevelt delivered an address at the 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Mr. 
Gerson, through his ability as a short- 
hand reporter and his natural quick- 
ness, made a “scoop” for his paper. 
(Don’t mention it, Mr. Gerson; you 
may send the passes to the office.) 

* * * 


Mr. S. G. Field, of Stratford-on-Avon, 
England, informs us that he is doing 
quite a business in correspondence in- 
struction. Living in Stratford-on-Avon, 
Mr. Field naturally takes an unusually 
keen interest in all things pertaining to 
the immortal bard, and he has written 
some poems that have received very 
favorable notice. 
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Shorthand Spectalised 


Copyright, 1902, by Joun R. Grecc. 





Common Expressions in Business Letters 





HERE are certain common expressions occurring in all commercial correspon- 
dence which the stenographer should be able to write without hesitancy. On 
this page we give the shorthand forms for some of these expressions, and 


the student who intends to use his knowledge of shorthand in commercial work is 
strongly advised to practice them until he can write them with the utmost ease. 


2 O- 
: oo 


4-2, 


aoa fC. 


oo YL 
FB 
fu-v 
oe eg — 
7 77 


0 


Fun #4 
a 7 
a 4 


27. F% #6 


gn” 


ott we 


sana 


2. &- 


We are in receiptof your 
esteemed favor of the 
10th instant 


I have received your letter 


Your favor of recent date is 
received and contents 
noted 


lam in receiptof your favor 
of the 4th inst. and am 
pleased 


I am in receipt of your 
letter of the 31st ult. 


We have your letter of the 
5th inst. 


1 have your favor of the Ist 
inst., and in reply 


Your favor of recent date 
is received and noted 


Your favor of the 7th inst. 
was duly receiv: 


Your postal card is at hand 
Replying to your favor of 
the 3d inst. would say 


In reply to yours of yester- 
day, we have to say 


Referring to your letter of 
the 9th inst. we would say 


We duly received your 
letter of recent date 


Your queued | of the 
8th inst. is at hand 


OOF uni 
ied 


and oblige 


— 
— 


—> 


A 
o 


A? 

6é-— 
—a 
“t 


mm” fl Your immediate attention 


and oblige, Yours truly, 


greatly oblige 


Thanking you for the order, 


Thanking you for your 


order, 


Thanking you for your kind 
attention, 


Hoping to hear from you at 
an early date, 


Let us hear from you by 
return mail, 


And assuring you of our 
best attention, 


will oblige, Yours re- 


spectfully, 


wa 


ar 7 
Rik 


Vith kind regards, 


ay this will be satis- 
factory 


Hoping to hear from you 
again 


At as early a date as possi- 
ble, we remain, Yours 
truly, 


As soon as possible, we are, 
Yours truly, 
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Spanish Department 


Conducted by CamiLo E. Pant, Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 
should be addressed. 









—SIHE following very interesting 
letter, recently received by Mr. 
Gregg, has been referred to us 

for comment: 
Dear Sir: 

Referring to the September issue of your 
valuable magazine, and in connection with 
the Editor’s article on the Spanish y and Ui, 
I feel that I ought to offer a word of ex- 
planation as to my reasons for using the 
English outline for ya, ye, etc., to repre- 
sent the Spanish ya, ye, even if the sound 
be in Spanish ja, je, etc.; but before enter- 
ing into the subject, allow me to tender you 
my most sincere congratulations for the ac- 
quisition of such a valuable man as Mr. Pani 
is showing himself to be, and to express to 
him my best wishes for his success. 

When I wrote those suggestions that Mr. 
Pani calls so kindly, an adaptation of the 
Gregg to Spanish, it was my object to offer 
the outcome of my experience to those who 
were using the Gregg both for Spanish and 
English; and for the very reasons that I ad- 
vised the use in Spanish of the English v 
and b (although they both have practically 
the same sound in the former language), I 
suggested the English outline for y (not 
necessarily the English sign for i) for the 
Spanish y; and as far as my experience goes, 
I may say that when I hear the words yerba, 
yarda, yesca, in Spanish, whether they are pro- 
nounced with the Castilian accent, which is 
exactly like the English y in yes, yell, or 
with the South American accent jes, jell, the 
loop ye comes readily to my mind and it goes 
to my pen without a hitch. This prompted 
me to give that advice that, after all, may 
be wrong, for there is no doubt that Mr. 
Pani’s contention is entirely correct, and if 
I were to teach Spanish shorthand, I could 
not, of course, have any excuse for maltreat- 
ing in this way the Spanish consonant y; 
but if I were to aid a Spanish-English Gregg 
stenographer, I would still hold to my orig- 
inal way of treating the matter. 

may add, in reference to the Spanish 
article ej, Ja, lo (the), that I represent it 
with ith, the, not only because it conveys to 
my mind the idea of its being the correspond- 
ing word for the English article, but also 
because of its being such an easy and small 
outline that its fitness for representing those 
little words, that happen so often in Spanish, 
is obvious. 

When I began using the Gregg for Span- 
ish, I had to compromise with certain out- 
lines to make them fit this language without 
in any way altering their characteristics, and 
that is the way I did; and what I said some 
time ago was the only possible thing I could 
have said consistent with my own practice. 
Had the task been to write a Spanish text- 
book, the matter would have been treated 
somewhat differently. Certainly not so has- 
tily as my poor work was treated then. 

Trusting you will give these lines a little 
space in your next issue, I beg to remain, 
Yours respectfully, 

Veca. 


We must, first of all, express our sin- 
cere thanks to Mr. Vega for his kind 
words, which we do not deserve, and 
assure him that our intention was not 
to criticise his adaptation, which he 
so modestly calls “suggestions”; we 
found his work very interesting, and 
read it with a great deal of pleasure. 
Really, the only vital points in which 
we do not agree with him are the rep- 
resentation of y, /i, and of the articles, 
both the definite and indefinite. Mr. 
Vega is kind enough to admit that my 
contention is correct, and that if he were 
to teach Spanish shorthand he would 
have no excuse for maltreating in such 
a way the Spanish consonant y; he 
adds, however, that he would hold to 
his original way if he were to aid an 
English-Spanish stenographer, and we 
fail to see what his excuse would be in 
this case. Why should not an English 
stenographer learn Spanish shorthand 
correctly? Surely, what is worth learn- 
ing at all is worth learning well. Can it 
be practicable to have two methods of 
representing y in Spanish shorthand, 
one for the native Spanish stenographer 
and another for the English-Spanish 
writer ? 

Mr. Vega says that he suggested the 
English outline for y, not necessarily 
the English sign for i for the Spanish y, 
and that in writing the words yerba, 
yarda, yesca, the use of the loop ye 
comes to him naturally. He forgets 
that there is no outline for y in Eng- 
lish except for the syllables ye, ya, at 
the beginning of words, and that the 
sign for i is used to represent it in any 
other case; therefore, even if the loop 
were used at the beginning of words, a 
special sign would be necessary to rep- 
resent y in the middle or at the end of 
outlines. The loop could certainly be 
used in Spanish the same as it is in 
English, but its use would be very lim- 
ited. It would be unnecessary (needing 
a sign for y anyway), would not greatly 
simplify any outline, and would only 
add a rule to the system, or, rather, an 
exception to the general rule, and the 
less exceptions the better. Our sign for 
y, ll, the English sign for th in its two 
forms, answers every purpose. It can 
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be used at the beginning, in the middle 
and at the end of outlines with equal 
facility. Let us take, for instance, the 
words given by Mr. Vega, yerba, yarda, 
yesca. It is only in yarda that the use 
of the loop gives a somewhat shorter 
outline than our sign for y; in yerba our 
sign gives a much better outline, even if 
it looks a little longer, an outline that is 
very easily made and that can be read 
no matter how rapidly it is written; in 
yesca we fail to see how the loop can 
be used at all, while our sign gives a 
beautiful outline for the syllable yes, 
just the same as that for the English 
word this, a short outline written with 
one inflection of the pen. 

Now, in regard to the article, Mr. 
Vega’s reasons for representing the 
definite article el, la, lo (the) with the th 
sign are very good indeed, as far as 
English stenographers learning Spanish 
shorthand are concerned, inasmuch as 
the corresponding English article is rep- 
resented with the same sign. This is an 
ideal sign for the English article, a small 
and easy outline which contains the prin- 
cipal sound, in fact, all the consonants ; 
but if this sign stands in Spanish for y, 
it is not suitable to represent the defi- 
nite article, and, besides, it is useful, in 
its two forms, as the word-signs of the 
very common words muy (ver) and yo 
(1). We use for el, lo, a pointed down- 
ward hook, and for Ja a pointed upward 
hook, which in phrasing may become 
mere ticks. For the plural, we add an s 
to these signs while, Mr. Vega uses a 
dot for both the masculine and feminine 
—we cannot imagine why. The in- 
definite article un, uno, una, is repre- 
sented by Mr. Vega, without making any 
distinction between masculine and femi- 
nine, with the upward hook in the posi- 
tion of a disjoined prefix, the same hook 
in its natural position standing for usted 
(you). The distinction of gender in the 
articles is more than useful in Span- 
ish, we might say necessary, because if 
we have this distinction we are not 
obliged to make it in the nouns; termin- 
ations can be dropped and shorter out- 
lines written without interfering in any 
way with the legibility. We think, be. 
sides, that position writing-ought to be 
avoided as much as possible, especially 
in this case, as the upward hook is also 
used, not only in its natural position 
to express usted, but as a disjoined pre- 
fix for ultra. We use for the indefinite 


article the downward hook placed on its 
side for the masculine form, and up- 


ward hook, also on its side, for the femi- 
nine form, adding s to express the 
plural. 

We would like very much to have 
Mr. Vega try these slight changes in 
his daily practice. We understand he 
is a very competent stenographer of 
long experience and we can see by his 
nice letter that he is not prejudiced; 
his opinion, therefore, will be of great 
value to us. 


Key to Shorthand Plate 


Muy Sefior nuestro: 

Nuestra contestacién 4 la grata de 
Ud. del 2 del corriente, pidiendo precio 
de un equipo completo para casa de cor- 
reos, se ha hecho esperar mas de lo 
debido por haber estado ausente nuestro 
Gerente. 

Estamos ahora en posicién de poder 
tratar el asunto y si no ha hecho Ud. 
aun el contrato prepararémos inmedi- 
atamente el plano y elevacién, con es- 
pecificaciones y precios, y tal ves po- 
drémos remitirlo 4 Ud. en cuatro 6 
seis dias despues de recibir su contesta- 
cién. 

En cuanto al tiempo necesario para 
hacer la obra, creemos poder entregarla 
en cuatro semanas. 

Ahora estamos haciendo todos nues- 
tros equipos de roble blanco, acabado 
en su color natural 6 antiguo, y podemos 
proporcionar cajas de apartado de 
bronce con las letras R. M. Entendemos 
que Ud. desea en los departamentos de 
Giros Postales y Certificados cajones 
con armarios debajo, cerrados estos con 
puertas de tableros, y en la ventanilla 
para venta de timbres un gabinete para 
dinero y timbres asi como los agujeros 
de pichén acostumbrados para corre- 
spondencia general en las _ ventanillas 
designadas en su créquis. 

Agradecerémos 4 Ud. se sirva avi- 
sarnos 4 vuelta de correo si puede Ud. 
recibir nuestra propuesta y quedamos de 
Ud. afmos. attos .SS. SS. 


Translation 


Dear Sir: 

Our ensues to your favor of the 2nd in- 
stant, uesting price of a complete post- 
office out t, has been delayed somewhat on 
account of our manager having been away 
from this city. 

We are now in a position to handle the 
matter, and, if you have not made a con- 
tract, we will immediately prepare plan and 
elevation with specifications and prices, and 
will probably be able to mail it to you in from 
four to six days on receipt of your answer. 

As to the time necessary to construct this 
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work, we think that it could be delivered in 
four weeks. 

At the present time we are making all the 
work in white oak, finished in its natural 
color or antique, and can provide solid bronze 
lock boxes with the letters R. M. We un- 
derstand that you desire at the Money Or- 
der and Registry Departments drawers and 
cupboards underneath, all these closed in 
with panel doors, and at the stamp window, a 
suitable cash and stamp cabinet, as well as 
the usual number of pigeon-holes for general 
correspondence at the wickets designated in 
your sketch. 

We will be pleased to have you advise us 
by return mail if you are in a position to 
receive our bid, and we beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 


The Dictator 
BY ELLA M. KINSLEY. 

T is interesting to some of us to 
note the differences in method of 
those who dictate, and nowhere 

does a good dictator show to better ad- 
vantage, or a poor one to worse, than 
in dictating for immediate reproduc- 
tion in type. Every experienced typist 
knows this. 

It is a real pleasure to be the medium 
through which the thoughts of a per- 
son reach the typewritten page, if one 
can feel sure of one’s self and sure of 
the dictator. It is as though all three— 
the dictator, the typist, and the type- 
writer—were parts of one machine 
whose motive power is the mind of the 
dictator. 

I once knew a man who seemed to 
realize this, although it is not likely he 
ever formulated a thought in regard to 
it. He was naturally very deliberate and 
exact, seemingly without nerves, and 
never was known to hurry. It was his 
custom to dictate to his typist at her 
machine, and as soon as the paper was 
adjusted and everything was ready he 
began, and from start to finish there 
would be no hesitation, no corrections, 
no pauses for the typist to “catch up,”— 
a steady flow of language, with correct 
expression, trusting to the judgment of 
the typist for punctuation. It was 
simply his way—natural, not acquired— 
and I do not know whether it would be 
possible for one with the opposite tem- 
perament to do the work so satisfactor- 
ily. 

Certainly, operators find that they 
must adapt themselves to the idiosyn- 
crasies of their dictators, and it is often 
rather nervous work. 

For instance, another man of my ac- 
quaintance used to sit near the desk and 
facing me—in a good position for me to 
hear, but his enunciation was poor; it 
seemed sometimes almost as if he were 


talking to himself—and he always dic- 
tated quite rapidly, in long phrases, 
coming to a dead stop and waiting till 
I had finished. This made the work 
jerky and unpleasant. With all the rest, 
he did not like to repeat any better than 
he would have liked it if repetition had 
been unnecessary. His way was also 
natural, to him—nervous, hurried, im- 
patient. 

These two men represent extremes in 
this kind of work, and their methods 
are worthy of comparison. Between 
these extremes are many sorts—good, 
bad, and indifferent. 

One is led to ask, How may one ac- 
quire the ideal method? 

In general, I should say, dictate as 
though you must also both listen and 
write. Every word should be clean-cut, 
so that there need be no effort on the 
part of the operator to distinguish con- 
sonant sounds. “Make haste slowly, 
or as slowly as the necessities of the 
case demand. Put yourself in harmony 
with the operator, so that your thoughts 
are as his own, and flow as naturally off 
his finger-tips as though his own mind 
were the originator. 

I am aware that there is much to be 
said on the other side of the Subject, 
but am just now taking it for granted 
that the typist knows his business, 
knows his machine, and has a good one. 

While much is written for the typist’s 
benefit, the dictator—prime mover in this 
work of direct dictation—has less at- 
tention paid to him, doubtless because 
this kind of literature is not likely to 
come under his observation. 

Typists are criticised, and often to 
their advantage, by those who work 
with them. Perhaps dictators would not 
be harmed by occasional, kindly criti- 
cism. 


? ? ? 


A correspondent has asked us the fol- 
lowing interesting question: “Would 
you advise students to use muscular or 
finger movement in writing shorthand? 
By this I do not mean certain move- 
ments, but the work in general, especial- 
ly fast dictation.” 

We should like very much to have 
brief, pointed replies to this question 
from practical teachers and writers. It 
would be an interesting and valuable 
symposium. 

tod ~ * 

Enthusiasm makes hard lessons seem 

easy. 
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The Social Side 


JHE coming convention at Cincin- 
I nati, where teachers from all over 
: the country will meet to exchange 


views, and to combine business with 
social pleasures for a week, suggests 
the possibilities of a social feature as a 
means of advertising and developing the 
school’s influence. 

This is a part of the school’s work 
that of late years has been pushed aside, 
especially in the large cities, by the in- 
creasing activity of business life. There 
has seemed to be a feeling that there 
was no time for the little social amen- 
ities that bring the school and its pa- 
trons into the close personal relation 
that should exist between them, and 
which ultimately lead to lasting friend- 
ship. 

From no other source can a school 
draw so bountifully as from the loyalty 
and friendship of its students. This is 
where the personal factor enters in a 
marked degree, where the personnel of 
the school’s faculty must be taken: into 
consideration. 

A well defined plan of action and 
achievement on the part of the school 
to make its influence so potent, so live 
and vital to the community in which it 
is located, that the recognition of its 
merits is widespread, is an advertising 
asset that cannot be neglected, and a 
duty that should be performed. Nor 
should the carrying out of this plan 
be based merely on the sordid motive 
of money getting. 

The writer knows of one school man 
who, by his consistently cultivating these 
features has so won the confidence of 
those in his community that it is useless 
for any other school to attempt to in- 
vade his territory. He has practically 
the monopoly of a field rich in possi- 
bilities. This he has accomplished 
within five years, and in the face of the 
fiercest kind of competition. Of course 
no school could hope to gain a per- 
manent place by this kind of advertis- 
ing without backing it up with results. 

One feature that has contributed to 
his successful advertising in this way as 
much as anything else, has been the 


Avvertising the School 


Conducted by Rupert P. SoRELLE, 57 Washington Street, 
Chicago, to whom all communications —s to this 
department should be addre: 





organization of a series of Saturday 
morning free penmanship classes for 
students of the public schools. These 
were started. primarily as an advertis- 
ing feature, but with the full recogni- 
tion of the fact that unless they were 
conducted with great practical benefit 
to the student they would be useless. 
They have been very successful, and 
are proving a continuous feeder to the 
other courses of the school. 


Advertising Comments 


The catalog of The Massey Business Col- 
leges strikes me as covering the ground pretty 
thoroughly. The Massey schools are located 
at Birmingham, Ala., Richmond, Va., Hous- 
ton, Tex., Columbus, Ga., Jacksonville, Fila., 
Montgomery, Ala., and Louisville, Ky. I 
could hardly imagine a school advertisement 
better adapted to its purpose than this. It 
is attractively written and printed, although 
the cover does not equal the interior work. 

* * * 


The Quarterly Bulletin of the State Nor- 
mal School, Valley City, N. D., has reached 
my desk. The school has a complete com- 
mercial as well as a stenographic course, de- 
signed to meet the needs of teachers. Mr. 
F. L. Haeberle is in charge of the commer- 
cial work and Miss Henrietta A. Irgens the 
shorthand and typewriting. 


One of the most artistic catalogs I have 
seen is that of the Drake Schools, located at 
Jersey City, Bayonne and Orange, N. J., and 
New York City. The book is printed on 
rough deckle-edged paper in olive ink. It is 
illustrated. by a of members of the 
faculty cut out and mounted very artistically. 
The information about the school is clearly 
and forcefully written, and the book alto- 
gether is a fine piece of work. The cover is 
of a beautiful tint of dark green with the 
title printed in white. I notice that a for- 
mer pupil, Mr. Frank Maupin, is a_ mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Jersey City School. 
I remember Mr. Maupin’s fine typewriting 
work particularly. 

* * 

“Brown’s Catalog” is the title of a booklet 
— = 7 Brown’s Business College, Sioux 
City, Tow The booklet is of the end-open- 
ing B. wy and is as fine a piece of printing 
as I have ever seen. It is printed in black 
on _ heavy calendered paper, with headlines in 
red. It is written in a terse, business-like way, 
and illustrated by views of the school and 
members of the faculty. 

* * > 

Orange Valley Pusiness College, Riverside, 
Cal., sends out a booklet with a green cover 
that appeals at once to good taste. The story 
of the school is well told. A few _ illustra- 
tions would have added to the advertisement’s 
attractiveness. 
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“Youth and Success” is the title of the 
school paper issued by Massey’s Colleges. It 
is an attractive little sheet, and like Mas- 
sey’s other literature, is very pushful. 

* * * 


One of the brightest and most interesting 
of the school journals that reach my desk is 
that of Brown’s Business Colleges. It is 
more than an advertisement—it is a literary 
treat. 

* * * 

“Iowa City College Journal,” the organ of 
the Iowa City Commercial College, ought to 
be a valuable aid in placing before the public 
the advantages of this college. It is well 
edited, illustrated and printed. 


A neat little 8-page pamphlet comes from 
the Marnix College of Business and Short- 
hand, Washington, D. C., entitled, “Your Op- 
portunity.” It is both well written and well 
printed. The headlines are particularly at- 
tractive. 


* * .* 
“The Practical Fellow,” published by Wil- 
son’s Modern’ Business College, attle, 


Wash., is always newsy, and possesses an in- 
trinsic value that puts it out of the class 
of those publications issued merely as an 
advertisement. 

. * * 

Waynesboro Business College, Waynesboro, 
Pa., sends out a 4-page folder that very effec- 
tively presents the advantages of the school. 
Its pages are brightened by some excellent 
halftones of the building, the faculty and 
students of the school. 

. * . 


_A neat 4-page folder of diminutive material 
size, but of vast possible potentialities, en- 
titled, “Regarding Your Vacation,” has 
reached me. It is sent out by the San Jose 
Business College, San Jose, Cal. Though 
somewhat tardy, it is nevertheless none the 
i welcome because of its refreshing little 
—_ cee 

The Rider-Moore and Stewart College Jour- 
nal is one of the really first-class college jour- 
nals issued. Besides literary merit of a high 
order, it is printed by a printer who knows 
his business, and is illustrated and made up 
in a most effective manner. It is printed on 
paper good enough to bring out in the best 
possible manner the very fine halftones with 
which it is illustrated. 


The literary craftsmanship of Indiana, with 
which the paragraphers of the daily press like 
playfully to = but whose solid achieve- 
ments cannot successfully impeached, 
stamps its inevitable mark of literary merit on 
“The Beacon,” the college paper of the In- 
diana Business Colleges. Several numbers of 
this excellent journal have reached me. The 
cover design is by Courtney, and the pub- 
lication is well printed and illustrated. 

a * .* 


The announcement of the White Springs 
Normal School, White Springs, Fla., tells of 
the advantages of the school in language 
free from the — 2 tinge of mercenary 
influences. Its style is lofty—aspiring to the 
ideal. “It is our aim to prepare the youth 
in our charge for the active arena of life and 
inspire in them a desire to become men and 
women in the truest sense of these words.” 
Could there be a more noble mission? The 
book follows the style adopted by the old col- 
leges—a mere statement of information con- 
cerning the school and courses. 


Earthman’s Business College, Whitewright, 
Tex., sends me one of its posters, 22x25 
inches in size. Its exact use is not clear, 
but I think the same matter put up in the 
form of a booklet would have been immensely 
more attractive. For a poster it is too close- 
ly printed and not well designed, although 
the work on it is first-class, the halftones be- 
ing particularly clearcut and effective. 


* . * 


Mr. J. D. Brunner, president of the In- 
diana Business College, sends me a report from 
the Marion News-Tribune of a convention of 
the instructors and members of the faculty 
of the four schools operated by the Indiana 
Business College Company, held in Marion, 
Ind. The prominence given the report by the 
Néws-Tribune is a glowing tribute to the 
merit of these schools, which have~ become so 
much a part of the community in which they 
are located. No better advertising could be 
obtained. 


“Start Right” is the title of a little book 
issued by the Smith-Premier Typewriter Com- 
pany for the advertising of schools using the 
Smith-Premier machine, and, incidentally, the 
machine itself. Its cover shows a picture of 
a sprinter crouched ready for the pistol shot 
to send him speeding down the course. The 
point is aptly applied in the story that fol- 
lows, which is in a vigorous, convincing style, 
finely written. It is printed in two colors— 
yellow and brown—making a most harmonious 
combination. 

* * ss 


By far the handsomest booklet that has 
reached me during the month is that of the 
Baltimore Business College. The printing, the 
material used and the arrangement produce 
a highly artistic ensemble. The photogravure- 
like cover and illustrations stand out with the 
crispness of new banknotes. The story is 
told straightforwardly on a well defined plan. 
What strikes me as being a unique feature is 
to give the premier position to the type- 
writing department, so far as arrangement of 
the booklet goes. And it may not be a bad 
idea. 

* * * 

Brown’s Business College, Streator, Ill, one 
of the Brown chain, issues an attractive little 
6-page folder telling about the school and the 
achievements of two of its graduates, Miss 
Belle Curry and Miss Violet Strupp, in writ- 
ing over one hundred words a minute in 
shorthand, blindfolded. This feature is so 
out of the ordinary that it is bound to attract 
attention. While, as the circular states, such 
feats are only experiments, they show the 
possibilities of shorthand and the school’s 
method of teaching it. The folder is full 
of advertising energy, well directed. 


“Eighteen Inches of Graduates Assisted to 
Situations in Eighteen Months” is the head 
line of an advertisement coming from Mr. 
E. C. Bisson’s School, Muskegon, Mich. This 
is another effective tribute to the “A Yard 
of Schools” idea of Mr. Gregg, published 
over two years ago, and which has been so 
widely made use of by schools and pub- 
lishers since. Mr. Gregg’s “yard,” how- 
ever, has been growing at the rate of a ad 
a year and is now being issued as “Three 
Yards of Schools.” I hope Mr. Bisson’s 
experience with it will be as gratifying. His 
advertisement, however, is defective in not 
giving the address of the school. 























Key to Last Month’s Plates 
Business Letters—Page 92 


Dear Sir: 

e are in receipt of the fork which we 
suppose you had reference to in your letter 
of the 3d although you have not written us 
again regarding it. We find that this fork 
has been seriously damaged by an accident 
and we do not consider the break due to de- 
fect in material, workmanship or construction. 
From the appearance it looks as though the 
machine had been ridden with full force 
into a stone wall or some such obstruction. 
This, of course, is not covered by our guar- 
anty and we cannot make the repairs without 
charge. If you wish us to make the repairs 
at as low a cost as we can, kindly advise and 
we will do so. 


Yours truly, 
. . 


. 
Dear Sir: 

Your esteemed favor of the first instant 
has been duly received and contents noted. 
I had expected to make you a visit before 
the first of the year, but matters are in such 
shape that I find it impossible for me to 
leave here for some time. I cannot make 
any arrangement now until things are fixed 
up in this territory, but when that is done, 
will see what I can do for you. The report 
of the year’s work will be issued on the 
ninth of next month. It will give me pleas- 
ure to mail you a copy which you will please 
examine carefully before insuring in any other 
company. You will find this company as good 
as any in the United States and better than 
most of them in many respects. 

Yours very truly, 


Business Letters— Page 104 


Dear Sir: 

In reply to your favor of the 30th inst., 
will say that there is no movement in sum- 
mer made goods in our market. We could 
not encourage you to ship to any extent. We 
have a little print stock that we will be glad 
to dispose of when it comes in, but we have 
found it an impossibility to find buyers for 
old goods. We have rather thought that there 
was a chance of doing a little better for the 
new year, and have concluded for the present 
to slack up. Again thanking you for your 
kind thought in this matter, I remain, 

Very truly yours. 
* * om 
Dear Sir: 

We take pleasure in sending you today, 
by your order, the enclosed invoice of goods, 
amounting to oe thousand dollars, subject 
to -ten per cent discount. 

Your references being entirely satisfactory, 
we have no hesitation in opening an account 
and allowing you our best terms. 

Trusting that the goods, which we are 
sending by express, will arrive safely and 
meet your favor, we are, 

Yours truly, 


. * . 
Dear Sir: 

We are sorry to say that it is wholly out 
of our power to execute your entire order 
of the 10th inst. There is just now such a 
pressing demand for this class of goods that 
we are unable to manufacture them in sufficient 
quantitv to supply the demands of our cor- 
respondents. We have, however, done the best 
we can for you under the circumstances, and 
in about ten days will be in a position to 
complete the balance of your order. We en- 


close a list of the items we are able to supply 
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at the present time. Please advise us whether 
we shall ship these at once or retain them 
untii the remaining portion of the order is 
executed. 

Regretting our inability to comply with 
your orders in a more satisfactory manner, 
and assuring you that we shall use our earn- 
est endeavors to occasion you as little dis- 
appointment in the future as ssible, we 
remain. Yours senpectilie, 


Working up Speed 

“I believe I wrote a few pages of phonog- 
raphy each day and I was in the habit of 
setting myself some definite task to accom- 
plish and spreading the work over so many 
days or weeks. To this habit perseveringly 
followed, I attribute some portion of the suc- 
cess I was able consequently to achieve in 
facility of writing. One of my first labors 
was the writing of the Psalms from dictation. 
For this purpose I secured the services of a 
httle boy who read fluently and who (for a 
consideration) was willing to exercise his vocal 
powers in my behalf. It was dreary work at 
first and two or three Psalms a day was 
all that we accomplished. But we soon pro- 
gressed, and by the time we had reached the 
last Psalm my juvenile dictator would read in 
a terrible impressive manner without being 
stopped more than once or twice in a page. 
This task ended, I was a little puzzled what 
next to undertake. I thought of writing out 
the New Testament, but, to tell the truth, 
my reader was getting a little tired of theol- 
ogy and wes evidently anxious for a change. 
Wishing to interest him in the work so that 
he would not be likely to shirk it, I resolved 
upon securing as exciting a tale as I could 
find arid writing it from his dictation. I was 
fortunate in my selection; it was a three- 
volume novel, the main incidents of which 
were placed in the backwoods of America, 
and were highly seasoned with terrible con- 
flicts, narrow escapes, murder, love, treachery, 
suicide, and the like. I never had the slight- 
est occasion to seek for the services of my 
reader, who, whenever a leisure hour pre- 
sented itself, invariably came to my side with 
the book opened at the place where he had 
left off. We must have killed two or three 
Indian chiefs each day. We were constantly 
getting into the most horrid complications, 
from which there seemed to be no hope of 
escape, and had often to leave off at those 
tantalizing places where, in all popular maga- 
zines, we are accustomed to read ‘to be con- 
tinued in our next.’ Nothing could have been 
more fortunate for myself than the adoption 
of this method. In a month or two we had 
actually gotten through the three volumes. 
It was difficult to get my assistant to read 
sufficiently slow, especially when we got 
among tomahawks and scalps; and not wish- 
ing to he rerpetually shaking him, I had man 
a hard chase after the words as they fell 
from his lips. I, nevertheless, wrote every 
word in the book in phonography and now 
and then devoted an hour or two to coating 
my notes and correcting whatever errors — 
disccvered. Of so much value did I find this 
mode of practice that I have constantly rec- 
ommended it to others. There is nothing so 
conduc:ve to satisfactory progress as the un- 
dertaking of a definite task which is likely 
to extend over some considerable time, and 
resolutely going through with it. Effort put 
forth ‘n a fragmentary way will always be 
more or less wasted, while the methodical, per- 
sistent pursuit of a well marked out course 
will never fail of success. I strongly advise, 
then, every beginner to choose some 
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likely to be interesting or useful to himself 
and the reader, and to write every syllable of 
it from dictation. It may be slow and weari- 
some work at first, but every day, or, at any 
rate, every week, will make a sensible differ- 
ence, and 2 considerable increase of speed will 
ultimately reward the patient toil.”.—T7. A. 
eed. 


**What Makes the World Go Around?” 


Several men of affairs were discussing, not 
long ago, what quality was rarest. One spoke 
for brains—but all the others disputed him, 
and he presently admitted that there were 
plenty of fellows with brains enough and to 
spare. Another spoke for energy—and all 
agreed that the capacity to keep hard at it, 
in season and out of season, was difficult to 
find. Then a third suggested judgment—the 
ability to know what to do, and what not to 
do, when to refrain from doing. It was ad- 
mitted, after some argument, that this was 
rarer. “I have not met half a dozen men in 
my life,” said one who was president of a 
railroad, “who combined judgment with en- 
thusiasm. I am inclined to think that enthu- 
siasm, intelligent enthusiasm, is the rarest 
quality.” 

Last of all, a financier, whose name is 
known all over this country, spoke up: “I 
should say that character is the rarest qual- 
ity,” said he. “Not honesty, for everybody 
is honest according to his likes. But the 
disposition and courage to do right, regard- 
less of consequences, and without trying to 
induce conscience to say that wrong is right.” 

After a_ silence, the railway man_ said: 
“The world wouldn’t move very fast if that 
quality were less rare than it is.” 


_ “It doesn’t move very fast,” replied the 
financier, ‘“‘and that is the whole reason.”— 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Poor Richard Jr.’s Philosophy 


He who follows another is always behind. 

Extravagance is your neighbor’s method of 
spending money. 

In life, our enemies are often our best 
friends. 

More people try to learn by talking than 
by_ listening. 

If ignorance were bliss the world would 
be a foolish paradise. 

Progress is slow, because it is the work of 
dreamers. 

Keep on going ahead. Let others look for 
the foot-prints. 

The hard part is not to work for success, 
but to wait for it to ripen. 

Some people get credit for broken hearts, 
when they have simply lost their nerve. 

Every wise man has a parachute of pru- 
dence attached to his balloon of enthusiasm. 

No man can count the stars, but many men 
think they can comprehend the universe.— 
Saturday Evening Post. 





FOR SALE + pa first of April, or sooner 


ecessary, the only Com- 
mercial and Normal School in a county seat of 
35,000, and in the best agricultural state in the 
Union. A city having thirteen railroads and 
one inter-urban electric line and prospects for 
another. Proprietor giving up schoc} work. 


Address “Z,” Gregg Writer. 

















FEDERATION == 





To the Cincinnati Convention 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
== TRAVEL VIA THE 


Monon Route,C.,H.&D.Ry. 


nai Chicago 
A_Trains Each Way-4 


Rate from Chicago, $10.70 Round Trip, on the certificate plan. For full 
information write Frank J. Reed, Gen. Pas. Agt., Monon Route, Chicago 

















